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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE VALUE OF THE BIBLE. 


That which makes the Bible the Book of 
books to the devout worshiper, is its record 
of experiences. With no attempt at conceal- 
ment, it lays open the motives of action, 
whether they be evil or good ; and the candor 
with which the wrong doing is placed side by 
side with the virtues of its prominent charac- 
ters elevates it to the first rank, as a portrai- 
ture of human life. 

But it is human life in ages of great ignor- 
ance of the physical laws that govern the 
phenomena of nature, hence cause and effect 
are strangely interwoven with Divine decrees 
and the operations of material forces are 
made dependent upon the variable moods of 
a personal Deity. 

To the candid student of Scripture this 
fact ought not to invalidate the testimony of 
scribe or prophet. Rather should we look 
upon it as the strongest evidence of the au- 
thenticity of these ancient writings. 

The discoveries of later times are too new 
and fresh to be used as a weapon against the 
essential truths of Scripture, and these do not 
pretend to be explanations or investigations 
of visible things, but deal with the experi- 
ences of men, and are made holy because 
they declare of the intercourse between the 
soul of man and the Divine Interpreter 
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awakened and his aspirations after a true and 
pure life encouraged. 

There is one peculiarity, however, about 
the Scriptures that is not found in any other 
book. Being made up of the history of the 
religion of the past, its meaning is largely 
dependent upon the condition of mind the 
reader brings to its perusal; hence all sorts 
of dogmas and the most diverse creeds have 
been framed from its utterances ; the grossest 
superstitions, and persecutions of the most 
barbarous character have drawn their war- 
rant from its pages, and the Christian Church 
is still burdened with ceremonies and observ- 
ances that date back to the priestly ritual of 
the “ Tabernacle in the Wilderness.” 

Is the book to be condemned because men 
wise and learned in scholastic lore have found 
authority in its teachings for usages and be- 
liefs so at variance with the principles of the 
Gospel proclaimed by Jesus? Shall the 
heart of man in the extremity of doubt or 
despair or suffering turn from the one outward 
source of consolation and encouragement that 
points unfailingly and unfalteringly to Him 
who has been the refuge and strength of all 
those who called upon Him in sincerity and 
truth in every time of trouble? 

If we turn over its pages in a spirit of 
criticism and controversy we will find much 
to condemn, as judged from the progress the 
world has made in social and intellectual 
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advancement, but we do great injustice to the 
patriarchs and sages of Bible days when we 
arraign them before the tribunal of this .age. 
We must put ourselves where they were, and 
measure them by their own standard, and the 
Bible student need not fear that the odds will 
be against him. Take, for instance, the un- 
happy Cain, in the presence of a Power, in- 

visible, indeed, to his outward eyes, but felt 

and acknowledged by his inner consciousness. 

As he wanders with his countenance cast 
down, solitary, amid the fresh beauty of the 
new creation, his soul a prey to passions and 
jealousies that he had not the courage to re- 
sist, he hears the declaration, “If thou dost 
well shalt thou not be accepted?” and “If 
thou dost not well, sin lieth at the door.” 
What language that we use to-day is stronger, 
clearer, or more in accordance with the high- 
est conception that the mind can have of a 
just and righteous Deity ? 

See Abraham, oppressed with the idola- 
trous worship of the people among whom he 
lives, leaving his home and his friends, taking 
his wife and his nephew, Lot, with his ser- 
vants, and all the substance he had gotten, 
and departing to an unknown country, that he 
might, unmolested, worship the God whom 
his soul acknowledged to be the one ruler of 
the universe. Well may he stand forth as 
the father of the faithful. The history of the. 
race furnishes no similar example. Yet the 
caviler over this grand epoch in the 
life of the patriarch, and points to the domes- 
tic drama in which the woman whom he 
loves, with a devotion that for a time clouds 
his perceptions of duty, instigates him to 
follow the corrupt practices of the Chaldeans, 
and when her jealousy and vindictiveness are 
aroused, forces him to send forth into the 
desert the wronged woman and the child she 
had borne him. 

-That the heart of Abraham yearned over 
the boy and his slave mother, and that the 
course pursued was one from which his best 
nature revolted, is evidenced by the record. 
Nor should we judge him harshly, since in our 
own time the scene of the Egyptian maid 
and her child has been over and over again 
enacted by men professing the faith of the 
New Testament, which declares that even the 
thought of wrong to another, if indulged in, 
becomes a sin. 

It is the same with all the prominent 
characters of the Bible; there is the side of 
weakness, and there is -the better side, and 
these lives touch and influence our lives just 
so far as we accept them as portraitures of 
human life, contending with the same tempta- 
tions and struggling against the same passions 
and impulses that beset the pathway along 
which we are travelling. Let us not under- 
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value the lessons of faith and confidence 
which they teach. No such utterances of 
trust and hope, and of triumphant conquests 

over the enemies of the soul’s peace are found 

outside the Scriptures. Nowhere else but 

in their pages do we learn what self-sacrifice 

means. It is the prophet or the patriarch 

who, in our moments of supremest self-dedi- 

cation, puts the words into our mouths, an- 
swering as wave answereth to wave, the heart- 
throbs that struggle for utterance. What a 

victory over all the sordid ambitions, the 
selfish longings, and the unrest of life is 
breathed forth in the soul-cry of the suffering 
Job, “Though He slay me, yet will I trust 
in Him!” and what a power it has had, and 
is still having, over the hearts of multitudes 
who have been encouraged by his example, 
to “Cast all their care upon him who’careth 

for us.” 

And later, in the New Testament times, 
when the Divine love in its fullness dwelt 
among men, we hear the beloved Son, in the 
depths of his agony on the cross, praying for 
his murderers, “ Father forgive them, they 
know not what they do.” A little further on, 
and the first martyr to the faith of the cruci- 
fied One, amid the pain and suffering of 
his cruel death, cries out, “Lord, lay not 
this sin to their charge.” So through the 
whole history there runs a current of infinite 
faith, love, and charity, that exalts man into 
companionship with Deity, and gives blessed 
assurance to the faithful of peace and rest 
with God. 

We need not be anxioug about the inspi- 
ration of the Scriptures. If we are intelli- 
gent, thoughtful readers of its pages—read- 
ing for the comfort and the instruction in 
divine things, which we hope to find in them, 
we will have no difficulty in settling for our- 
selves what is inspired and what is not. Yet 
we must bear in mind, that unless we have 
gained an intelligent knowledge of the man- 
ners and customs as well as the forms of ex- 
pression that prevailed during the period 
covered by Bible history, we may lose very 
much of the store of good that they contain. 
This is an age of inquiry, and it is acknowl- 
edged that the more the Scriptures are 
studied, in connection with the contempo- 
raneous history, brought to light through 
patient research, the stronger becomes their 
claim upon the intelligence and the under- 


standing. The false position that the doc- . 


trine of plenary inspiration gave to them, 
which continued until the protest of en- 
lightened scholarship made it no longer 
tenable, has led to much bitter controversy. 
It behooves all who value the Bible as a 
divinely appointed means of instruction and 


reproof, to be consistent in their advocacy of 4 
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its claims, and allow to others the same right 

of private judgment that they insist upon for 

themselves. L. J. R. 
Third mo. 25th. 

SOME ACCOUNT OF THE SETTLEMENT OF HOR- 
SHAM TOWNSHIP, AND THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OF FRIENDS’ MEETING THERE. 

The name Horsham is supposed to be de 
rived from Horsham, the county town of Sus- 
sex county, England, and is the only place of 
that name in the United States. 

The earliest account of this meeting, which 
we have been able to obtain is foreshadowed 
in the following minute : 

“At a Monthly Meeting of Abington held 
29th of Second month, 1695.” 

“It is agreed upon at this meeting yt four 
Friends belonging to this meeting be ap- 
pointed to take care of ye youth belonging to 
each meeting as concerning their orderly 
walking as becomes ye. Truth they make 
a of according to ye good advice of 

riends in an Epistle from ye Yearly Meet- 
ing at Burlington, 1694, wherefore Richard 

Wall is appointed for Cheltenham, Richard 

Whitefield for Oxford, John Carver for ye 

Upper townships, and Ryner Tysen for Ger- 

mantown.” 

It is to be supposed that the upper town- 
ships here alluded to are Horsham, Upper 
Dublin, and Warminster, as a number of 
Friends had settled in these localities and 
were members of Abington Monthly Meeting. 

In 1706, Samuel Carpenter, a minister in 
our Society and surveyor under the proprie- 
tor, William Penn, became possessed by pro- 
prietary grant of 5,088 acres of land, partly 
in Horsham township, (then in Philadelphia 
county) and partly in the adjacent county 
of Bucks. Of the former portion he gave 
fifty acres to Friends of Horsham for a Meet- 
ing-house, school-house, and graveyard, and 
directed in his will that titles not completed 
by him should be perfected by his widow, 
whom he left his executrix. In accordance 
with this, his widow, Hannah Carpenter, in 
1718, conveyed, by deed of trust, this tract to 
John Cadwallader, Thomas Iredell, Evan 
Lloyd, and Richard Kinderdine. 

John Cadwallader came from Wales, was a 
prominent minister in the Society of Friends, 
and travelled extensively in Truth’s service. 
He was married in 1701 to Mary Castle in 
Abington Meeting. He bought 276 acres of 
land, on which he resided, bounded on the 
southeast by the Moreland township line, on 
the southwest by the Palmer tract, on the 
northwest by the Meeting-house property, and 
on the northeast by the road that now leads 
to Hatboro. He died in 1742, while:on a re- 
ligious visit to Friends in the West Indies, 





and was buried in the Friends’ burying 
ground on the island of Tortola, where Thomas 
Chalkley was buried the previous year. His 
companion, John Estaugh, also a prominent 
minister in our Society, took cold during a 
thunder storm at the time of his funeral and 
was buried by his side two weeks later. In 
1841 the graveyard in which were deposited 
the remains of these valued friends, was vis- 
ited by John Jackson, George Truman, and 
Thomas Longstreth while on a religious mis- 
sion to the inhabitants of the West India 
Islands. The property of John Cadwallader 
was divided among his sons, his son John 
having the homestead, which continued to be 
occupied by his descendants bearing that 
name for four generations, and is now owned 
by Thomas Stackhouse. To his youngest son 
Benjamin who married Grace, daughter of 
Henry Comly, he donated the northwest cor- 
ner of his farm adjoining the Meeting-house 
property. The house that stands across the 
meadow from the southeast front of the Meet- 
ing-house, was built by him in 1767 and re- 
mained iu the family until the year 1800. 

On the records of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting is the following certificate of removal 
for Thomas Iredell. 

“From our Monthly Meeting upon Pard- 
shaw Crag in Cumberland ye 27th of ye Sixth 
month, 1700, to Friends in Pennsylvania or 
other parts of America. 

“Dear friends and brethren, ye tender 
salutation of our dearest love in ye truth 
always continues and reaches forth to you. 
The account we have to give you is on ye 
behalf of a young man ye bearer hereof 
Thomas Iredell, who this day layd before us 
the transplanting of himself into Pennsylva- 
nia, requesting our certificate along with him. 

“ We therefore certifie to all where he may 
come that he hath of late years come fre- 
quently amongst friends. His carriage ap- 
pears to be sober and truthlike; those that 
have known him the best give no other ac- 
count but well. He comes with consent of 
his mother, though no Friend; and enquiry 
hath been made of his clearness in relation 
to marriage, but nothing appears to the con- 
trary. 

“ We need not enlarge, but subscribe our- 
selfs your friends and brethren in behalf of 
the aforesaid meeting. 

“Thomas Giffin, John Burnyeat, John 
Nolson, Josias Rilson, John Wilson, William 
Dickinson, Thomas Watson, William Bauch.” 

In 1705 Thomas Iredell was married to 
Rebecca Williams of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting, corner of Second and Market streets, 
and in 1710 they were recommended by cer- 
tificate to Abington Monthly Meeting. He 
purchased of the Carpenter estate 250 acres, 
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bounded on the southwest by the Horsham 
road, on the northwest by the road that crosses 
the turnpike at the toll-gate, on the northeast 
by the road leading to Hatboro, and on the 
southeast by the Meeting-house property. In 
1720 he built a substantial stone-house, in 
which he resided the remainder of his life. 

He left two sons and five daughters. Abra- 
ham who married Rebecca Wilkins, Sarah 
who married Josiah Shaw, Rebecca who mar- 
ried Isaac Cleaver, Mary who married Francis 
Good, Hannah who married ——— Fell, 
Robert who married Hannah Lukens, Rachel 
who married Abraham Lukens. 

Abraham Iredell removed to Mullica Hill, 
N. J., and those of the name of Iredell in that 
locality are his descendants. 

Evan Lloyd, who came from Wales, pur- 
chased of Carpenter’s estate a tract of 230 
acres, lying northeast of the Horsham Meet- 
ing property and the Iredell property, and 
extending to the county line, now occupied 
by Lukens Comly, Womly Walton, and 
others. 

Thomas Kinderdine left Holland on ac- 
count of religious persecution and went to 
Wales; thence to the Province of Pennsylva- 
nia. From the records of the Historical So- 
ciety he ‘settled in Abington, then Philadel- 
phia county. 

He had three children, Richard, Thomas, 
and Mary. His two sons took up a large 
tract about two miles west of Horsham Meet- 
ing-house. Richard lived at what is known 
as Shay’s mill. Palmer settled upon 500 
acres, bounded on the southeast by the More- 
land township line, on the southwest by the 
Welsh road, on the northwest by the road 
leading ;from the Welsh road to Horsham 
Meeting-house, and on the northeast by the 
Cadwallader tract. Tradition says that the 
father of the family died during his passage 
to America, and William Pénn deeded the 
land to his- widow for three barley corns. A 
portion of this tract still remains in the family. 
The early settlers had many hardships and 
privations to undergo. To get their corn 
ground was attended with great labor and 
fatigue. The Welsh who settled in Gwynedd 
previous to 1700 had to go on horseback 
eighteen or twenty miles to Poquessink mill, 
near the Delaware river. From this circum- 
stance the Welsh road derived its name. 

John Michener, who was one of the first 
overseers of Horsham Meeting, was transferred 
with his wife by certificate from Philadelphia 
to Abington Meeting the 30th of Third mouth, 
1715. He settled in Moreland township about 
a mile east of Willow Grove. His descend- 


ants lived on the property for three genera- 
tions; but few of the name are now found in 
that locality. 


In 1713 Bartholomew Lengstreth pur- 
chased in Warminster township 500 acres 
bordering on the Southampton township line, 
the Street road and the road to Newtown. 
The old homestead remained in the family 
until 1846. 

Henry Comly purchased a tract of 500 
acres in the west corner of Warminster town- 
ship, a portion of it still remains in the 
family. We have no evidence that he ever 
lived there, but his son Robert did, and had 
alarge family. His daughter Agnes married 
Samuel Shoemaker, tanner, of Hatboro. They 
were both worthy Elders of Horsham Meet- 
ing for many years. They had no children, 
but their house was a home for those who 
needed one. They lived together sixty-three 
years. Samuel died a little previous to 1820 
in the 96th year of his age, his wife survived 
him several years. 

Mary Comly, daughter of Robert, married 
Benjamin Shoemaker, of Cheltenham. They 
had a large family of sons and daughters, 
Mary 8. Lippincott is their grand daughter. 
Grate Comly married Isaac Parry, their chil- 
dren were Isaac, Robert, and Joseph the 
father of William Parry of Richmond, Ind. 
Amy Parry married Jesse Wilson of Byberry, 
and Martha married Atkinson Hewes. Jane 
Comly’s second husband was John Shoemaker 
of Shoemakertown. There were other daugh- 
ters not mentioned in this account. Robert 
Comly’s son Robert married and had a large 
family. All that bear the name of Comly 
in and around Horsham are his descendants. 

Peter Lukens, son of John the emigrant 
from Holland, owned and lived on the prop- 
erty now owned by Howard and Tacie Wood. 
In 1774 David Rittenhouse and Samuel Hol- 
land, commissioners from their respective 
provinces, fixed the northeastern extremity 
of the boundary between New York and 
Penusyivania. This line, ranning due north 
from Philadelphia, passed within a few yards 
of the east end of the house. Peter Lukens 
left a large family, some of his descendants 
remaining in the neighborhood at the present 
day. His son John lived where William 
Jarrett now owns, and he planted those pine 
trees at the end of his lane which were land- 
marks for more than one hundred years. 

At Horsham Preparative Meeting held 26th 
of Eighth month, 1762, John Lukens re- 
quested a certificate to Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting. He had been a prominent man in 
the neighborhood and was one of those instru- 
mental in establishing the Hatboro library in 
1755. After his removal to the city he be- 
came surveyor general of the province of 
Pennsylvania. The land on the northwest 
side of the road leading from the Welsh road 


to Horsham Meeting-house adjoining the Pal- % 
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mer tract was settled early by the Lukens’ 
family. 

William Lukens, son of William and 
Elizabeth Lukens and grandson of Rynear 
Tyson the emigrant, lived where Harris Web- 
ster now lives, and had a large family. His 
sons were David, Jonathan, Thomas, Daniel, 
Joseph, and Benjamin, who lived on the 
homestead, the property remaining in the 
family for three generations. 

John Kirk came from Derbyshire, Eng- 
land, and was married in Darby Meeting Sec- 
oud month, 1686, to Joan, daughter of Peter 
Elliott. He bought 500 acres of land in 
what is now Upper Darby, on which they 
settled in 1687. They had eleven children. 
By his will, dated 28th of Eighth month, 
1705, he left 500 acres in Moreland township 
which he had bought of John Wood to his 
six sons, viz., Godfrey, John, Samuel, Joseph, 
Isaac, and Thomas. 

Thomas settled on the property, and was 
married in 1731 to Mary Shaw in Neshaminy 
{now Middletown) Meeting. They had one 
son and four daughters. 

The second son, John Kirk, in 1712 pur- 
chased of John and Sarah Ironmonger 200 
acres of land upon which was a stone dwel- 
ling for £260. This tract isin the northwest 
corner of Abington township, and he subse- 
quently bought 550 acres in Upper Dublin 
township. He was married to Sarah, daugh- 
ter of Rynear Tyson (one of the German 
Friends) in Abington Meeting 13th of Sev- 
enth month, 1722. Their children were John 
who died in childhood, Rynear, Margaret, 
Elizabeth, Mary, Isaac and Jacob (twins), 
and Sarah. 

To each of his sons he gave 200 acres of 
land and willed the remainder, where Dresh- 
ertown now stands, to be divided among his 
daughters. He was a stone mason, and in 
1721 did the mason work of the Park house 
for Sir William Keith, then governor of 
Pennsylvania. His son Jacob occupied the 
homestead in which he lived to the age of 
ninety-three, and died in the house in which 
he was born. The large stone house built by 
John Kirk in 1735 was remodelled by his 
grandson John Kirk in 1832, and is still in 
possession of the family. 


(To be continued.) 





A SERMON FROM THE FISHES. 
Concluded from page 84, 

Solomon well bids the sluggard “ go to the 
ant, consider her ways and be wise.” The 
industry and foresight of the ant, as well as 
of the bee and the beaver, give excellent les- 
sons to man. In sympathy and love many 
dumb creatures set a good example,—an ex- 
ample that may well be imitated by many 


























existed. 
from India, apparently well authenticated, 


men and women. 


Orphan monkeys (the 


naturalists tell us) are always adopted and 
carefully cared for by the other monkeys. 


Blind crows are often fed by their comrades, 


and blind rats led about by those that can 
see. 
stance where a troop of baboons were at- 
tacked by a company of dogs, and were 
retreating in good order to their mountain 
fastnesses, when a young one in the rear was 
surrounded by the dogs, and, mounting a tall 
rock, called loudly for aid. Then-one of the 
largest baboons, a true hero, came back 
single-handed to his aid, rescued him from 
the enemy, and led him away to his com- 
rades. 
—the many instances in which, at the risk of 
their own lives, they have saved the lives of 


those intrusted to their care—is familiar to 
all. 


A German naturalist tells us of ‘an in- 


The loyality of dogs to their masters 


In the horse, the elephant, the seal, the 
monkey, similar devotion to man has often 
A story that came not long ago 


tells how an elephant, who used to take the 
daily charge of the two little children of his 
master, one day was suddenly confronted by a 
mad elephant, rushing into his master’s garden 
directly upon his little charges. As soon as 
he saw the mad animal he threw himself be- 
tween him and the children. They and their 
nurses had just time to get into the house 
when the battle commenced, in which after 
an hour and a half’s fighting, the faithful 
sentinel succeeded in conquering the crazy 
intruder. 

This devotion of these humble creatures to 
man is one of the most marvellous phe- 
nomena in the field of natural history. Won-. 
derful is the beaver’s architecture and the 
bee’s geometry, but still more wonderful these 
exquisite instincts of our pet animals, their 
quick and vivid sympathy, their disinterested 
and self-sacrificing devotion. Think of this 
power of loyal love that in a dog makes his 
affection for his own species and attachment 
to his home, and care for his food and safety, 
all secondary to his attachment to his master ; 
that takes him away from his companions 
and his abode without a shade of regret, and 
flings him iuto any danger of robbers or 
angry seas, when his master needs his aid; 
and finally, often makes him refuse all food, 
to die on his master’s grave. 

“ Where else, indeed,” as Miss Cobbe well 
asks, “ do we come upon clearer traces of the 
tender mercies of the Universal Father and 
his thoughtful provision for his children’s 
wants than in these instincts, given to the 
dog to make him the friend of man, and ena- 
ble his humble companionship to soothe the 
aching and cheer the solitary heart? 

“ May we not go a step farther? May we 
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not say that, in these dumb companions God | being, for all our reasonable wants, we may 
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has placed beside us, in some sense, the em-| use the lower animals, may even take their 
blems of what our own devotion might be to | life. But here we must stop. Those cruel 


Him who is our Master. on whom we depend 
for all things and from whose hand we also 
ought to take our joys and chastisement with 





impulses of destruction which many men 
manifest have no claims to overweigh the 
brute’s life and welfare. Man’s gluttonness, 


the same unswerving faith and grateful | tastes, and wanton desires have no claim. 


love.” 

Yes; we may look on these dumb servants 
of ours, who obey us so readily and trust us 
so unreservedly, not merely as servants, not 
merely as companions, but as monitors. If 
these brute creatures, with their small endow- 
ments, can exhibit such blamelessness, such 
diligent service, such gratefulness, such lov- 
ing loyality and natural piety, how much 
more ought we, dowered as we are with rea- 
son, conscience, and souls, disciples of Christ, 
instructed by all the voices of nature and 
prophecy and inspiration, heirs of immor- 
tality—how much more thankful ought we 
to be to our Lord, how much more entire our 
consecration to all his laws, to every demand 
of his holy and perfect will! 

And one thought more. If beast and bird 
and fish are thus to be recognized as instruc- 
tors and monitors of man, can it be still 
thought that they are creatures who have no 
rights that we are bound to respect? It 
must be confessed (to the shame of our Chris- 
tianity) that they are too often thus treated. 
One of the most neglected parts of Christian 
instruction is that pertaining to our duties to 
these humble servants and comrades f ours. 
The sights of every-day life witness to the 
cruelties that these poor fellow-creatures of 
man receive at his hand. The drayman be- 
laboring his overladen horses; the farmer 
torturing the calf, to givea more delicate hue 
to its meat ; the corner loafer kicking, merely 
out of wantonness, the passing cur; the boy, 
stoning to death, for pleasure, the harmless 
frog,—these are daily occurrences, attended 
with no legal penalty and little, if any, social 
disgrace. For the genteel huntsman to steal 
upon a flock of duck or partridge, and 
slaughter twice as many as he can eat or 
cares to carry away; or for the amateur 
sportsman to tether pigeons, that he may 
have the delight of shooting them the moment 
that at their release they joyously stretch 
their wings in flight,—is considered rather a 
subject of boasting than of shame. 

Now, of course, animal life has not for us 
that sanctity which pertains to human life. 
The claims and rights of the brute are infe- 
rior to those of men. Whenever there is a 
question between the existence of a brute 
and the existence of a man, or the pain of a 
brute and the pain of a man, then the brute 
must be sacrificed. Not only for our own 

life, but for our security, comfort, and well- 


Here the rights of the brute come to the 
front. For however inferior the brute’s 
claim to life be——however insignificant, com- 
paratively, is its pain or suffering,—it is a 
nobler and a more valuable thing than these 
ignoble and cruel propensities which too often 
disfigure humanity. Animals are, as we are, 
sentient beings. Even the lowest have that 
claim on our sympathies; and many of them 
are possessed of faculties of thought and 
affection, of intellectual and moral qualities 
of no mean order. They came into existence 
independently of us; they were made by the 
same Creator as ourselves, made by him to 
be happy; and they have claims which must 
be regarded, as far as to respect their lives 
when no human want, but only wantonness, 
asks their destruction. And they have claims 
also that demand that when their lives be 
taken no unnecessary pain shall be inflicted. 

But if, because we have been given power 
superior to the animals, we use it, not to co- 
operate with the common Father in making 
them happy with us, as far as may be, but 
abuse it to torture and destroy these crea- 
tures that he has made to serve us and be 
happy with us, then certainly we offend both 
against them and the common Creator of 
them and of us. I donot know how it seems to 
others, but for my part I cannot see how the 
man who steals out into the forest to take 
away the lives of the creatures who have 
their proper home there, without any excuse 
but sport, does not deserve to be called “a 
sneaking assassin.” 

Yes, cruelty to our dumb fellow-creatures 
is not merely an infraction of their rights, 
but works the degradation of our own hu- 
manity. As Cowper well said, ‘I would not 
enter-on my list of friends the man who 
needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” It is one 
of the great laws of human nature that 
mercy begets mercy; and eruelty, cruelty. 
Our common law recognizes this tendency in 
its provision that no butcher shall be a jury- 
men in a murder trial; and, though the dia- 
tinction is often invidious, yet in general it is 
true that he who is callous to the suffer- 
ings of animals will be likely to be callous 
likewise to the sufferings of his own race. 
Cruelty to animals is not merely a sin in 
itself, but a sin against all the instincts of 
tenderness and pure sentiment. It is demor- 
alizing to the common manners of humanity. 

There is an Oriental fable that once on a 
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time the beasts, when pursued and killed by 
man, complained of it to the king of the 
Jinns who ruled in that country. The king, 
therefore, summoned both men and beasts to 
appear before him and plead their cause. So, 
after a while, both were gathered before the 
king ; and the men were cited to prove the 
claim which they made of being lords and 
masters over the beasts. First the men spoke 
of their upright and graceful form. But the 
beasts answered that each creature had its 
proper shape and form. 

Then a Greek proclaimed how man ex- 
celled the beasts in all science and art and 
wisdom. But the bee answered back, show- 
ing how, without rules or compasses, they 
could build more perfect structures than man, 
and how they had well-ordered governments, 
and how they stored up provision for future 
offspring, and had no need of man, while he 
was dependent on them. 

Then an Arab told of man’s various kinds 
of food and fine clothing, his beautiful furni- 
ture, dancing, music, and other accomplish- 
ments. But the nightingale replied that as for 
music and beauty the birds were not inferior 
to man, and that all this variety of luxuries 
but overwhelmed men with trouble and tor- 
ment, and worried them with the cares of 
money-getting ; while the birds had to take 
no thought for food or clothing, but God 
gave them always enough. Much more talk 
of this kind was held, and the beasts seemed 
to have won. Then.rose up a sage and said: 
“God has promised us many blessings,—re- 
surrection from the grave, entrance into 
paradise, the mansion of permanence, the 
house of rest, nearness to God. Can any ani- 
mal attain to these things?” 

And the nightingale answered, “But for 
those who do evil among you, he has given 
many dreadful things; wherefore, you are 
not better off than those who neither hope for 
reward nor fear punishment.” Then the sage 
replied, “ Nay, but we are better off; for we 
trust that even in the fierceness of God’s 
wrath there is mercy, and that we may be 
cleansed from our sins and come to dwell 
with him at last.” Then spake the king: 
“Tt is enough. The men are the masters, 
seeing that they have the hope of immor- 
tality ; but do ye, O men, be kind and just; 
and ye, ye beasts, serve faithfully and well. 
So it may be, perhaps, that ye also, seeing 
that ye make man’s life perfect, may have 
some share of his gift and enjoy endless life 
with him whom ye serve.” 

Would that all men might hear the king’s 
good counsel, and exercise their dominion on 
the earth in due gentleness and equity, mind- 
ful that in that future life that they hope for, 
no wrong, even to the humblest creature, 






shall go uncondemned before the tribunal of 


Him without whom not a sparrow falleth to 
the ground, 


—_——___ -—~<e 


_EXTRACT FROM AN ADDRESS BY CHARLES B.- 


PURVIS, A.M., M.D., TO THE GRADUATING 
CLASS OF HOWARD UNIVERSITY, THIRD 
MONTH 6TH, 1883. 


Physicians, like other citizens, must pos- 
sess an amor’ patrie; they can be patriotic 
without being politically obtrusive. I know 
of no better way to show love for one’s coun- 
try than by directing our energies towards 
bringing about the best possible physical 
development of its citizens. Physicians are 
more than mere prescribers of physics, they 
are teachers, their education and training 
should enable them to speak advisedly upon 
all questions relating to the health and de- 
velopment of a people. Many writers think 
our climate has a deteriorating tendency. 
Hygiene, mental, moral and physical, is to- 
day receiving much attention, and I hope to 
see the scions of this school manifesting no 
ordinary interest upon these subjects, espe- 
cially that of intemperance. We trust upon 
this one you will assume a positive position, 
that your trumpet will have no uncertain 
sound. There-is no other habit among the 
people that is calculated to undermine them 
physically, intellectually and morally as this 
one. 

I call your attention also to the growing 
abuse in the use of tobacco, especially among 
our children. It is a sad sight to witness the 
practices of the multitudes of the little boys 
who go daily to and from our public insti- 
tutions for learning. There can be no per- 
petuity of our institutions; there can be no 
future for the race, if these practices, I may 
say crimes, go unchallenged and unchecked. 

Upon these subjects our school has pro- 
nounced opinions, and it is our desire that 
our graduates shall be found to be equally 
as ultra. I need not, for the sake of awak- 
ening you toa realizing sense of the impor- 
tance of these subjects, remind you how these 
poisons affect the nervous system, how the 
mind becomes impaired and dwarfed, how 
the mental vision becomes obscured, how the 
physical system deteriorates, how diseases 
incurable spring up, how they are transmit- 
ted from one generation to another, each in 
turn being less perfect than the preceding. 
I need not speak of the horrible sufferings 
of the individual who becomes a victim to 
these remorseless habits and abuses. I need 
not cite tales of woe, or paint pictures of 
the crimes, of the poverty, of the vices that 
exist in communities, or trace them to their 
origin, to make you realize P pre duty, and 
what you owe to man and to God. Our 
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profession cannot rank as a science if our 
pathological researches do not enable us to 
state physiological truths, which shall serve 
as a guidance and a protection for the people. 





TEMPERANCE. 


I copy from a London Medical Quarterly 
what may be of interest to some readers of 
Friends’ Intelligencer, showing an awakened 
anxiety among English Friends on account 
of the growth of intemperance there.—E. 

“The members of the Women’s Quarterly 
Meeting of the Society of Friends for the 
district comprehending the counties of Berk- 
shire and Oxfordshire, held at Charlbury on 
the 18th day of Eleventh month, 1882, desire 
very respectfully to address the Medical Con- 
ference assembled at Worcester. 

“While thankfully acknowledging the in- 
creased caution of medical men in recom- 
mending alcoholic stimulants, we venture 
afresh to call attention to the sad preva- 
lence of intemperance among women, who 
too often plead that such stimulants have been 
ordered by the doctor; and are needed for 
their health. We would earnestly request 
that when it is considered absolutely need- 
ful to order alcoholic remedies they may be 

rescribed in fixed doses, like any other med- 
icine, and if possible not in the forms com- 
monly used as beverages. 

“Signed, in and on behalf of the Women’s 
Quarterly Meeting, 


“ CATHERINE Farpon, Clerk.” 
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WrestLinc.—The reverent student of the 
ancient sacred Scriptures, so precious to all 
generations of thoughtful pilgrims of the 
earth, finds in the story of the night struggle 
of the patriarch Jacob with a strong power 
which almost overcomes him, and which 
wounds and maims him, the teaching that 
“Wrestling is the condition of Blessing.” 
He will not give over the conflict till he has 
at last extorted a blessing, and then he recog- 
nizes that in his sore strivings amid the dark- 
ness of the night he has gained the power of 
a conqueror, and is worthy of a grand new 
name, expressive of his added dignity and 
strength. He is now “Israel,” “a Prince 
with God,” for he has wrested a blessing from 
trial and suffering, and is enabled to see that 


this trial and suffering was a part of the 
needed discipline which is to raise him to the 
highest state. Now he feels that he has 
power with God and man. The besetting 
temptation has been to him the “Face of 
God,” and he has seen it and yet lives. 


In a recent discourse which we find reported 
in the Christian Register, Wm. C. Gannett 
points out the fact that man to-day may by 
the conquest of inherited tendencies to evil, 
attain to higher levels as Jacob did. He 
recognizes that the dogma of original sin, 
having its origin in the transgression of our 
first parents, was a hint of the great fact 
revealed by the discoveries of modern philos- 
ophers, as to the gradual processes employed 
by the Creator in the perfecting of his work. 
Parents recognizing their responsibility for 
the tendencies transmitted through them, 
should gain in tenderness to the children in 
whom they see their own besetting sins re- 
flected, and the knowledge of scientific truth 
will set free from gloomy superstition in re- 
gard toa malignant power, at war with the 
Creative Wisdom, struggling for the mastery. 
We come face to face with the fact of heredity, 
and appreciating the power of the enemy, 
may by resolute struggle for the mastery, 
rise up as by a ladder to a higher scale of 
being. It is not for a moment to be admitted 
that struggle is vain, and that we are to con- 
tent ourselves with the plea that inherited 
tendencies and environments not only account 
for sin, but in a measure justify it. The Be- 
setting Sin, if it conquers becomes a tyrant. 
Only to the Wrestler who is able to perse- 
vere, and strive unto the dawning does it 
become the Blessing and the Strength. The 
enemy becomes the friend and useful ally. 


Temperance, Diligence, Fortitude, and Ccn- 
centration are often born of the hard condi- 
tions of life. Where life is fortunate and the 
conditions are very easy the resulting charac- 
ter is too often lacking in the very qualities 
essential to all noble attainment. This habit 
of faithful effort, born of desperate struggle 
through some direful night of life, is often 
mistaken for the magical creative faculty 
which men call genius. But the greatest 
genius will continually insist that resolute 
endeavor and an abiding aspiration for loftier 
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and yet loftier excellence, is the secret of all 
high attainment. 





ORGANIZED CHARITIES IN THE WeEstT.— 
It is now seen that the experiences connected 
with the recent Western floods have furnished 
an excellent illustration of the value and 
efficiency of the system of organized or asso- 
ciated charity. In the city of Louisville this 
system was not established, and we now learn 
that the friendly help, so eagerly forwarded 
from other quarters, was distributed so waste- 
fully that much needless suffering was expe- 
rienced. This would appear to be inevitable 
where no carefully organized system of char- 
itable help exists, although personal kindness 
and municipal energy do their utmost. 

Jacob D. Cox, of Cincinnati, Chairman of 
the Board of Associated Charities in that city, 
writes to a friend at the East, giving some in- 


formation as to the method of procedure. | 


The Chamber of Commerce undertook the 
raising of money, and procured liberal dona- 
tions, in the administration of which they 
called in the agents of the Associated Chari- 
ties. It was through the districts and visiting 
committees of this organization that the most 
satisfactory work was effected; and, as the 
disaster is now mainly retreating, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce is now transferring the 
remainder of the work to the Associated 
Charities. J.D. Cox adds: 


‘We strengthened our visiting committees 
appointed special ones for boat service, anc 
hired a few special men for continuous work, 
etc. All the districts were thoroughly alive, 
though those on the river were must involved 
in the immediate scenes of distress. The rés- 
cued went to other parts of the town, so that 
all the districts were soon in business. The 
Chamber of Commerce Committee bought the 
supplies at wholesale, and issued them upon 
the requisitions we made for our several dis- 
tricts. They, however, also opened soup- 
houses, which became general and rather un- 
checked distributors of food These are now 
abandoned, and the other points of distribu- 
tion are also being dropped, so that ours will 
soon be again nearly the whole.” 


‘‘Our Central Office has been open day and 
evening, and our Executive Committee has 
been in permanent session. . . . What we 
fear is that the sequele of the flood will give 
us sickness and distress long after the Cham- 
ber of Commerce funds are exhausted, and 
when a feeling that the first expenditure may 
_— been lavish will make further collections 

ard. 


—_————_— 


MARRIED. 


WILDMAN — YERKES.—On Fifth-day, 
Third month 22d, 1883, under the care of Mid- 
dletown Monthly Meeting of Friends, at 
Edgewood, Pa., Ellwood Wildman, of Edge- 
wood, and Sarah Elizabeth Yerkes, of Phila- 
delphia. 





DIED. 


CLEVENGER.—Hannah Clevenger, in the 
76th year of her age; a member of Hopewell 
Particular and Monthly Meetings. 


FUSSELL.—On Second month 2ist, 1883, 
at Clinton, Miss., Rebecca C. Fussell, widow of 
Dr. Bartholomew Fussell, in her 79th year. 


HEACOCK.—On Third month 22d, 1883, at 
Chelten Hills, Pa., Joseph Heacock, Sr., in his 
83d year; a member of Abington Monthly 
Meeting, Pa. 


HORNE.—On Third month 18th, 1883, at 
the residence of her son-in-law, Geo. M. Red- 
man, Media, Pa., Margaret B., widow of Israel 
R. Horne, aged 71 years. 


KESTER.—On Third month 7th, 1883, of 
consumption, at Kennett Square, Chester co., 
Pa., Frances J., wife of Joseph J. Kester, in 
her 38th year; a member of Kennett Monthly 
Meeting. 


LEVIS.—On Third month Ist, 1883, at Clif- 
ton, Delaware county, Pa., Seth T. Lévis, 
aged 56 years. 


LUPTON.—On Second month 10th, 1883, 
Joel Lupton, Sr., in the 79th year of his age; 
a member of the Ridge Particular and Hope- 
well Monthly Meeting. 


MARVIN.—On Tenth month 19th, 1882, 
John W. Marvin, in the 72d year of his age; a 
member of Centre Particular and Hopewell 
Monthly Meeting. 


MITCHELL.—On Second mo. 29th, 1883, 
at Elgin, Ill., Louisa A. Mitchell, of Cayuga, 
co., N. Y., aged about 61 years; for many 
years an Elder of Scipio Monthly Meeting. 

The following memorial of this esteemed 
Friend was read in Scipio Monthly Meeting 
of Women Friends, held at North street, Cay- 
uga co., N. Y., Second mo. 15th, 1883. 


‘‘Tt seems fitting that we pay a tribute of 
love and respect to the memory of our well- 
beloved friend Louisa A. Mitchell, whose sud- 
den death caused a wave of sadness to pass over 
the hearts of those who knew her sterling 
qualities. In times of need her mission was 
ever where duty’s call was loudest. She was 
faithful, untiring, and unselfish throughout 
her active life; paying little heed to pain and 
fatigue in herself, but hastening to relieve it 
in others. Her ministrations by the sick bed 
were highly prized. Her kindly deeds, her 
Christian example are before us now like a 
living presence, as again comes the thought 
that she has gone from us to return no more. 
Though the call came early, her work was 
finished, and she has gone to enjoy a blessed 
rest.’”’ 

Her death occurred at the home of her sister, 
in Elgin, Ill., whither she went in the fall of 
1881. S. W. Hart. 
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PAXSON.—On Fourth-day, Third month 
2ist, 1883, at her residence, Buckingham, 
Bucks county, Pa., Ann J., widow of Thomas 


Paxson, in her 92d year; for a number of years’ 


= elder of Buckingham Monthly Meeting, 
a. 


PAXSON.—On Third month 22d, 1883, at 
Germantown, William L. Paxson, Jr., son of 
William L. and Sarah A. Paxson, in his 31st 

ear; a member of Green Street Monthly 

eeting, Philadelphia. 





RECONVERTED FORCES IN NATURE. 


There are busy workers in the realm of 
nature whose wisdom and industry teach 
lessons that man’s own investigations would 
rarely disclose. Hornets first utilized the 
wastes of wood and turned them to account 
in house-building, and also were the first to 
introduce into the utilities of life the use of 
pulp paper. This tissue is gathered largely 
from oak and hickory fence-rails and stumps, 
in which the action of the air and moisture 
loosens the fibre from the exposed sides of the 
timber, and the sunshine so dries it that it 
ean be easily detached and converted into 
paper, out of which their curious and beauti- 
ful homes are built. 

It is one of the marvels, as humiliating as 
wonderful, that insects and animals have 
anticipated much of what man proudly calls 
his inventions, and that his ideas are largely 
borrowed from these humble sources, often 
without acknowledgment either of their wis- 
dom or of God’s working by them. Stothard 
learned the art of combining colors by observ- 
ing and imitating the flashes of color in but- 
terflies’ wings, which seemed to be under the 
perfect control of the creature itself. Cap- 
tain Brown, afterwards Sir Samuel Brown, 
while occupied in studying the construction 
of bridges with a view of contriving one to 
be thrown across the Tweed, was walking one 
dewy morning in his garden; he saw a tiny 
spider’s net suspended across his path. This 
suggested to him the possibility of a bridge 
upheld by iron rods or ropes, and this was 
the mooie of suspension bridges. Sir 
James Watt, when consulted about the mode 
of carrying water by pipes under the Clyde, 
along the irregular bed of the river, turned 
his attention one day to the shell of a lobster 
presented at table, from this model invented 
an iron tube which, when laid down, was 
found to answer every purpose. Sir Isambert 
Brunel took his first lessons in forming the 
Thames tunnel from the tiny ship-worm, after 
seeing how this creature had perforated the 
wood with its well-armed head, working 
it first in one direction and then in the other, 
till the archway was complete, after which it 


daubed over the roof and sides a kind of var-. 


nish. Following the mode of this worm- 


worker, the result was that wonderful tri- 
umph of engineering skill. ‘The power of 
these reconverted forces is not only direct, 
but indirect. The wonder of their being is 
increased not only in what they accomplish, 
following their own instincts, but by becom- 
ing themselves models and teachers. 

But the best way in which to estimate the 
reconverted forces in results, both in magni- 
tude of production and varied application, is 
to continue our observation of hornet life, in 
what they have given to the world in sugges- 
tions touching paper production. The first 
use of paper by these insect discoverers and 
manufacturers has not yet been attained by 
man as a matter of utility. Houses will yet 
be built of paper, more durable and better 
resistants of the destructive agencies of nature 
than either stone or brick, in such universal 
use. It is lighter and dryer, and susceptible 
of the most varied and brilliant polish. The 
Mosque of Omar, at Jerusalem, the most im- 
posing structure in the East, is covered with 
encaustic tiles, showing every variety of color, 
and is indescribably beautiful in effect. All 
this and more can be gained in paper, which 
can have the superiority over all other build- 
ing materials of being absolutely fire-proof ; 
for common brown paper, made of straw, 
clay and pulp, will resist fire as well as clay. 

We have wondered that man, so quick to 
catch suggestions, has not utilized the mate- 
rial so long employed by the hornets; but 
this has been, no doubt, because need has not 
compelled, nor scarcity offered its benus to 
the success of the experiment.. But, as our 
timber resources shall be exhausted, new 
agencies of supply will come into service; 
and, in our judgment, a quarter of a century 
will not elapse until paper houses will be ob- 
jects of daily observation. And, to remove 
the impression that this may be only a vagary 
of our imagination, we can direct the reader 

| to. an example of success already attained. 
| Among the curiosities of the late Australian 
| Exhibition was a house entirely constructed 
from paper, containing carpets, curtains, 
dishes and what-nots, out of the same mate- 
rial. The hardening necessary to resist all 
destructive agencies is obtained by saturating 
and covering with a cement prepared from 
blood, lime and alum, in the following ratio: 


Four parts of slaked lime are mixed with 


three parts of fresh blood and a small quan- 
tity of alum, the amount of which can be 
best obtained by experiment, and the whole 
well beaten. In Germany, dishes and table- 
wares throughout are made from sawdust and 
paper. The dome of an observatory has 
lately been constructed from it, compressed 
to the hardness of wood. The most durable 
fire-proof roofs, variegated by color and de- 
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sign, have been prepared within the last year, 
.and will soon be found in the market, tempt- 
ing buyers by their beauty, cheapness and 
utility. 

In Corea, hats and umbrellas are made 
from it, and are in as common use as cotton 
is with us. In one of our monthlies is a de- 
scription of a magnificent stage costume worn 
in Paris, enriched with exquisite lace made of 
paper; and we are all familiar with Chinese 
dinner napkins, answering every purpose, and 
so cheap that they can be thrown away after 
a single service. We can thus easily see 
what a magnificent future there is for wood 
fibre. Ships will ply the ocean not weighing 
a ten thousandth part of iron, more durable 
and better able to stand the strain of the 
storm ; for this fibre, when properly treated, 
is tougher than iron, and can be made to re- 
sist water and fire more effectively. Our cars 
will be built of it, and the boilers which fur- 
nish the steam for motive-power, as well as 
water-pipes, reservoirs, railroad tracks, as 
easily as car-wheels are now made from it, in 
common use. It is within the bounds of pos- 
sibility that air-ships shall yet ply the sea in 
which we live, as well as in the water below 
us. A New Yorker made a journey of over 
two thousand miles last year ina yacht made 
of paper, the weight of which was only fifty- 
two pounds. 

We need not add example nor prophecy ; 
for prophecies will be transcended by reali- 
ties in this wonderful production, now in its 
infancy with man, but old as the hills in the 
house-building of the hornets, which man has 
fought and hated, and which were his friends, 
teachers and suggesters of a glory and com- 
fort that the ages are but bringing him slow- 
ly to accept. But the grandest thought of 
this incoming revolution is that all this is 
from the reconversion of the wastes of nature, 
and will be but the carrying out of the laws 
of its grand economies.— Presbyterian. 





the five institutions known as the Five Royal 
Hospitals of London. These three were for 
the relief of the different classes of the poor 
of the city. The first, Christ’s Hospital, for 
the “poor by impotency,” i. ¢., “ fatherless 
children,” is commonly known as the Blue- 
coat School, from the dress of its members, 
a coat of blue cloth, which tradition says is a 
copy of the every-day garb of the Royal 
Founder, and like his, was originally velvet. 
Edward died in July, 1553, only a few weeks 
after signing the Charter of Incorporation of 
these three institutions, which were at first 
supported by a common fund ; later it became 
necessary to separate them by appointing dif- 
ferent boards of managers. 

Christ’s Hospital was from the first an 
object of great interest to the citizens of 
London. Many liberal bequests have been 
made to the school itself, and for the assist- 
ance of those pupils who may take a uni- 
versity course. Originally intended only for 
destitute children, its range of studies was 
somewhat limited; but from time to time 
additions have been made to the course, which 
now combines classical and commercial de- 
partments. Many are also prepared yearly 
for the Royal Navy and other branches of 
sea-service. There are over a thousand pu- 
pils. 

Among the pupils of Christ’s Hospital in 
recent times were Leigh Hunt, Charles Lamb, 
and Samuel Taylor Coleridge,—all of whom 
have left reminiscences, humorous and pa- 
thetic, of the school and their lives therein, 
—also ‘Bishop Middleton, of Calcutta, who 
calls the school “the source of greater good, 
upon the whole, than any other in Eygland.” 
Among its classical scholars are Barnes and 
Scholifield, both of whom have held the Re- 
gius Professorship of Greek in Cambridge.— 
Journal of Education. 







































EDUCATION OF FEEBLE-MINDED CHILDREN. 


In all the historic ages there have been in 
every community feeble-minded, idiotic, or 
imbecile children—children still, though they 
may have grown to the age of manhood or 
womanhood ; and, though there is somethin 
terrible in the idea of mental and physica 
helplessness, protracted through centuries of 
existence, yet we cannot doubt that among 
the long-lived denizens of the ante-diluvian 
period there were the full quota of these un- 
fortunates, whose lives were blighted through 
no fault of their own. 

It is touching to see, in the incidental allu- 
sions to this class, throughout ancient and me- 
diseval history, how much more tenderly they 
were regarded than the insane. In many 
languages the names by which they are desig- 





ENGLISH SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLMASTERS. 
BY PAMELIA M’A. COLE. 


Toward the close of the reign of “ the god! 
and royal child,” Edward VI., Bishop Rid- 
ley preached a sermon before him on Charity. 
After the discourse the young king qsked the 
bishop what he could do to carry out the 
ideas of the sermon: “for,” said he, “ you 
spoke especially of the duties of the noble 
and the wealthy, and surely I, as the first of 
the land, ought to set a good example.” Rid- 
ley suggested that he should consult the 
Mayor of London, as a person suitable to give 
advice in such a matter. He did so, and the 
result was the establishment of Christ’s Hos- 
pital, St. Thomas’, and Bridewell,—three of 
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nated are full of pity for them. They are 
called “ naturals,” as if the possession of rea- 
son was an artificial or, at least, an unusual 
boon ; “ blessed children,” as though helpless- 
ness brought the blessings of Heaven upon 
those who cared for them ; ‘idiots ”—that is, 
peculiar, with an added idea of ownership, 
as if a mother had called the child “her 


own ;” “ weaklings,” in a tender sense, as if 


they were to be specially cared for; and 
“God’s bairns,” as if the Almighty had con- 
fided them to their earthly parents as the 
objects of His love; but, with all this tender- 
ness and pity, their condition was generally 
considered as hopeless. Two hundred and 
fifty years ago that Christian philanthropist, 
St. Vincent de Paul, among his other deeds 


of charity, gathered a considerable number of 


idiotic children together and attempted to im- 
prove their helpless condition and to instruct 
them ; but, lacking the true perception of the 
causes of idiocy and their psychological status, 
he failed to accomplish any result beyond a 
slight improvement in their habits, which was 
not lasting, and the experiment was soon 
abandoned. For two hundred years no one 
again attempted the difficult task, though the 
deaf-mutes, the blind, and the insane had 
found friends and helpers who had greatly 
ameliorated their condition. 

About 1835, a brilliant and accomplished 
young French physician, Edouard Seguin, 
the pupil and friend of Itard and Esquirol, 
became interested in these unfortunates, and 
abandoning a professional and literary career 
of the highest promise, devoted himself to 
the work of their training and development. 
The work had few attractions for a young and 
ores Physician. There was no glory, no 

ame, and no money to be acquired by its 
prosecution. By common consent, the idiot 
was regarded as the most hopeless and help- 
Jess of all God’s creatures; but M. Seguin 
was not only an enthusiast in his profession, 
but a genuine philanthropist, thoroughly de- 
voted to the welfare of his fellow-men. Three 
say of careful investigation had revealed to 

im the key which was to unlock the hitherto 
impenetrable door to their darkened intel- 


jects, and let in upon them the sunlight of 


knowledge. It was this: “Idiocy is an ar- 
rested development of body, or mind, or both, 
aud not an absence or paralysis of the intel- 
lectual faculties. The idiot is an infant, 
whose mind, and often his bodily powers, 
have remained in the infantile condition, and 
he can only be successfully treated by a train- 
ing similar, but more protracted than that by 
which the ordinary infant is developed into 
an active and intelligent child.” In 1838, 
Esquirol gave the weight of his name to a 
i ittle publication of M. 








which attracted much attention; in 1846, M. 


Seguin published his “Treatise on Idiocy and 


Arrested Development,” a work which he had 
illustrated by his own teaching and which 
was crowned by the French Academy, as the 
most philanthropic and practical work of the 
time. It is still the standard authority on 
the subject the world over. In the thirty- 
six years which have passed since that 
time there have been between thirty and 
forty training-schools for idiotic, imbecile, and 
feeble-minded children established in Europe 
and the United States, and several others in 
Asia and Africa, all of which had their ori- 
gin either from this treatise or from the per- 
sonal efforts of Dr. Seguin. He came to the 
United States in 1851, and resided here most 
of the time till his decease, in October, 1880. 
He was a skillful physician and in many di- 
rections an accomplished scientist; but his 
heart was with the unfortunates to whom he 
had been so great a benefactor and he could 
not rest while there was an opportunity of 
doing anything for them. 

The institutions which he had helped to 
found were doing a good work; perhaps 
thirty per cent. of the children under their 
care were restored to a fair degree of intelli- 
gence and became capable of performing the 
duties of citizenship. About forty per cent. 
were so much improved as to be capable of 
working under direction, while about thirty 
per cent. were but slightly improved. These 
results did not fully satisfy Dr. Seguin. The 
training of these children is in a far greater 
degree than is generally supposed ; an individ- 
ual work and one which can be most success- 
fully accomplished only by the teacher devot- 
ing herself (for the best teachers of these 
children are women) to one or at most two 
children for several hours of each day, and 
this for several years. This is obviously im- 
possible in the large institutions ; the instruc- 
tors possessing the requisite qualities and 
qualifications could not be procured and the 
expense would be enormous. Dr. Seguin re- 
volved in his mind the problem of providing 
for this difficulty for a long time. At first 
there seemed no probability of solving it. 
The State or the Nation might, indeed, estab- 
lish such a training school; but the appro- 
priations would be necessarily very heavy ; 
the teachérs might become careless and incom- 
petent ; and political influence, the greatest 
bane of charitable institutions, would be sure 
to be exercised. Turning away from this 
solution, Dr. Seguin finally decided to attempt 
it, by a private institution, established from 
his own extremely limited means. Idiocy is 
not peculiarly a misfortune of the poor, al- 
though many poor families are afflicted by 


guin on this subject, ; it; but the rich are as liable to have feeble- 
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minded or idiotic children as the poor. Basing 
his action on this fact, Dr. Seguin established, 
in 1878, a physiological school for feeble- 
minded and idiotic children, beginning with 
only two or three pupils, whose parents were 
able to pay for the training of their children, 
including the instruction of a governess in the 
best methods of training, who could after atime 
goon with their education. He employed 
one or more assistants, and the school, which 
was removed to 58 West Fifty-seventh street, 
was becoming a successful one, when Dr. 
Seguin died, after a brief illness, October 
28th, 1880. Mrs. Seguin, who had entered 
fully into his plans and had been a successful 
teacher of these unfcrtunates continued the 
school, at his request, and is achieving a 
marked success in it. The object of Dr. 
Seguin in the organization of this school was 
twofold ; first, to demonstrate the great ad- 
vantage of this plan of individual training in 
restoring to society those whose lives would 
otherwise be only a burden; and, second, to 
induce the charitably disposed to endow 
scholarships, by which these advantages could 
be placed within the reach of parents whose 
means did not allow them to place their chil- 
dren under this advantageous system of 
training. We cannot conceive of an object 
more worthy of large beneficence than this 
of restoring to intellectual health and to 
society those whose minds have been thus 
arrested in their development. The work is 
godlike, for it is in effect a new creation ; and 
the noble philanthropist who, after more than 
forty years of arduous and unrequited toil, 
laid down his own work not wholly completed, 
deserves such a monument to his memory. 

A discovery made by Dr. Seguin at an 
early stage of his progress and since abun- 
dantly verified in all the training schools for 
children of this class was very interesting and 
helpful. The affectional nature, the soul, is 
not arrested in its development in anything 
like the same degree as the intellect. A 
child whose intellect is apparently almost a 
blank is capable of emotions of love, of hatred, 
of jealousy, fear, and reverence; nay, more, 
such a child will not only manifest these 
emotions, often in an intense degree, toward 
his fellows, but he will equally show them 
toward God and Christ. The story of the 
Christ-life and of the cross not only brings 
tears to the eyes of these poor children, but 
develops in them intense longing to be Christ- 
like in their own conduct. These poor, de- 
spised little ones seem to be nearer to Heaven 


and to the all-compassionate One than those of 
us who far exceed them in intellectual powers. 

This condition of the affectional nature is 
of great service in the attempt to train the 
Their love for teacher and parent 


intellect. 
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can be safely appealed to as an argument to. 


development. 
be, especially for the first year or two, it. 
would be infinitely slower but for this im- 
portant factor.—L. P. Brockett, M. D., in 
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make the exertions and efforts, of which they 
would otherwise be incapable, and every such 
effort and exertion aids in the intellectual 
Slow as their progress must 


The Tribune. 


TREASURES, 


Let me count my treasures, 
All my soul holds dear, 

Given me by dark spirits 
Whom I used to fear. 


Through long days of anguish 
And sad nights did Pain 

Forge my shield, Endurance, 
Bright and free from stain. 


Doubt, in misty caverns, 
’Mid dark horrors sought 

Till my peerless jewel, 
Faith, to me she brought. 


Sorrow, that I wearied 
Should remain so long, 

Wreathed my starry glory, 
The bright crown of Song. 


Strife, that racked my spirit 
Without hope or rest, 

Left the blooming flower, 
Patience, on my breast. 


Suffering, that I dreaded, 
Knowing not her charms, 

Laid the fair child, Pity, 
Smiling in my arms. 


So I count my treasures, 
Stored in duys long past; 
And I thank the givers 
Whom I know at last. 
—WSelected. 





——- +o ___— 


NEW EVERY MORNING. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 
Every day is a fresh beginning, 
Every morn is the world made new ; 
You who are weary of sorrow and sinning, 
Here is a beautiful hope for you ; 
A hope for me and a hope for you. 


All the past things are past and over, 
The tasks are done and the tears are shed. 
Yesterday’s errors let yesterday cover ; 
Yesterday’s wounds, which smarted and 
bled, 4 
Are healed with the healing which night 
has shed. 


Yesterday now is a part of forever, 
Bound up ina sheaf, which God holds tight, 
With glad days, and sad days, and bad days 
which never 
Shall visit us more with their bloom and 
their blight, 
Their fulness of sunshine or sorrowful night. 


Let them go, since we cannot relive them, 
Cannot undo and cannot atone; 

God in His mercy receive, forgive them; 
Only the new days are our own. 
To-day is ours, and to-day alone. 





Here are the skies all burnished brightly, 
Here is the spent earth all reborn, 

Here are the tired limbs springing lightly 
To face the sun and to share with the morn 
In the chrism of dew and the cool of dawn. 


Every day is a fresh beginning; 
Listen, my soul, to the glad refrain, 

And spite of old sorrow and older sinning, 
And puzzles forecasted and possible pain, 
Take heart with the day, and begin again. 

—Christian Union. 





A TRUE STORY. 

No one can read this touching and sugges- 
tive incident from the N.Y. Tribune, without 
a feeling of thankful joy that there have been 
able hands and kindly hearts enough for the 
establishment of organized Charities, Hos- 
pitals and Refuges in the great city, into 
which pour the seeking thousands from the 
older world across the ocean.—Eps. 


Three or four years ago, a poor school- 
master in Denmark, finding that life grew 
more bare and hopeless with every year, 
gathered up his wife and four children and 
came to this country, in the faith, which he 
shared with ail Europe, that here, if any- 
where, the rainbow rests, and under it is the 
pot of gold for all the world. Our Dane was 
a good, dull soul, with a profound faith in 
the half-dozen text-books which he had taught 
for years, and in Jan, his eldest boy. Knowl- 
edge would bring money in America, and 
Jan was so clever! If he hoped to see the boy 
a@ great man, he was only as foolish as all 
other fathers. His wife was a notable house- 
wife, and could make a coarse kind of lace, 
for which, doubtless, the Americans would 
—— Success was sure. 

rupp and his family landed in this city, 
and in a month found that with high prices 
and enforced idleness their little store of 
money was gone. Nobody in New York 
wanted their lace or their learning. Krupp 
had learned the trade of basket-weaving in 
his youth. He went back to it, and during 
that winter his wife and Jan haunted the fer- 
ries with their store of cheap mats and bas- 
kets, their sad, simple faces contrasting oddly 
with the shrewd, eager crowds that swept past 
them. In the spring Krupp’s eyes began to 
burn at night. Then, he could not see the 
willow splints clearly. Before June came, he 
was in total darkness. Jan, who was the chief 
hope of the family because he had already 
learned some of the language and the prompt, 
quick ways of the Americans, was kicked [ 
a horse in Cortlandt street one day, and hurt 
internally. He was carried home to his 
mother. They were in a garret then, near the 
wharves. It had only one window, but that 
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looked out on the rushing water and the ships 
sailing out to the ocean and back to Denmark. 


His mother put the boy in her own bed (the 
bed she had brought with her from home), 
bandaged him as best she could, and, leaving 
his father with him, went out to sell the few 
mats that were left; for she had not a mouth- 
ful of food to give him. When she was on the 
street, she cried; but she never shed a tear 
before Jan. She was a quiet, patient soul. 
After that, the current of life with this fam- 
ily ran as it does with tens of thousands of 
such people in this city, steadily downward. 
The mats were all sold, then the poor little 
belongings they had brought from Denmark, 
last of all the bed on which Jan lay. They 
left the garret, and with another family 
found shelter in a cellar where the green 
mold was thick on the walls. The school- 
master went out sometimes, and stood at the 
corner of the street with his band held out ; 
but few pennies dropped into it. There are so 
many blind beggars in New York! And the 
yeaa theory is that they are all impostors. 

obody could guess the bitterness and pride 
in the poor old man’s soul. What if some of 
his old pupiJs should pass by, and know that 
Herr Krupp was begging! When he thought 
of Jan at home, however, that did not seem to 
matter: nothing mattered any more. Jan lay 
swollen and helpless on a bundle of straw on 
the cellar floor. The baby and the other 
child were playing in the gutter outside, their 
mother was out all day washing, begging, 
picking cinders out of the ash-barrels. She 
had no pride nor thought, except to keep 
them alive. Many a night after her long 
day’s work, she would sit holding Jan in her 
arms till morving, that he might have a soft 
resting-place for a little while. 

Neither Krupp nor his wife could speak 
English, and did not know there was any help 
for them outside of their own efforts. At last, 
a good angel came in the shape of a police- 
man or the corner grocer (God knows his own 
messengers, and few of them wear his livery). 
A few words spoken in the right quarter, and 
the thing was done. Krupp and Jan were 
taken away in different directions. In a day or 
two, his wife was allowed tosee theschool master, 
and found him in a dark, airy comfortable 
room, well clothed and fed, as he declared 
“like the King.” He had one of the best 
oculists in the city as his attendant, who soon 
discovered that the affection of his eyes was 
curable. He remained in that hospital until 
it was cured, and he went out into the world 


a man able for work. His mother found Jan 
if another large beautiful house, where every 
comfort and appliance were present which 
money, science, or tenderest care could give 
for his help. Perhaps the poor woman thought 
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most of the soft, white bed on which he lay, 
and of the gentle, low-voiced woman” in 
nurse’s dress who was skillfully dressing his 
hurts. That touched the mother’s heart. She 


joy told him Jan was coming back to them a 
big, strong boy. Her friends showed her 
where to place the two babies in a Day Nurs- | 
ery, where they were cared for while she was 
at work earning money for them all. She 
earned little; but it was enough to carry the 
family down to a village in New Jersey, 
where they are living now comfortable and 
ae 

This is a pitiful story. But there is not one 
of the thousands of helpless men and women 
and little children in our hospitals to-day who 
have not as pathetic a story, could we but 
know it. There they are,—lame, blind, dis- 
eased, incurables, depending on our charity 
to give them a chance for health and life. 
Shall we give it to them? 

AMERICA HONESTLY RECOGNIZED. 

It is impossible to escape from a feeling al- 
most of bewilderment at the thought of the 
future of North America. British Columbia 
is prosperous, and will speedily become ver 
much more so; but it is not exceptional. Al 
the Western States’and Territories are doing 
like her—increasing rapidly in population, 
and forcing a soil, till now unworked, to yield 
them profit. Unquestionably, this is the most 
important fact in contemporary history. It is 
a new fact; it cannot be compared with any 
cognate phenomenon in the past, so that it 
offers a fine field for those who like untram- 
meled political speculation. It fascinates the 
statisticians, such as Mr. Giffen, who has just 
dealt with it in an elaborate fashion before 
the Statistical Society. He points out that 
the population of the United tates has risen 
in a hundred years from 3,000,000 to 
50,000,000; that is to say, that it has, during 
that time, multiplied itself 16 times, or 
doubled itself every 25 years, At the like 
rate of increase it would reach in another cen- 
tury the unheard of total of 800,000,000, but 
fortunately for itself and for the world, thereare 

ood reasons why it should not proceed quite 
in that ratio. Still it must increase rapidly 
till the conditions of life have found an equi- 
librium, and the comparative ease of living 
in the Old and New World has become 
fairly equalized. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the significance 
of this, especially to England. On the one 
hand, we can no longer exist without Ame- 
rica. The country of which, within recent 
memory, we were childishly and vindictively 
jealous, now proves to be country by which to 

a great extent we live. It sends us corn by 


the hundreds of ship-loads. Its beef competes 
with ours, or rather becomes ours, and is sold 
at our native prices under the hands of the 


; enterprising English butchers. While to the 
went directly to her husband, and crying with | R 


oman poet the thought of getting fish from 
the Caspian was the thought of odious luxury, 
with us it is the classes that cannot afford the 
Tay or the Tweed that send to the Columbia 
river for their salmon. But the idea of a 
growing America, and of a Canadian Domin- 
ion, which is rapidly increasing in wealth 
and numbers, is much more than the idea 
of a new market and a new source of supply. 
As Mr. Giffen remarks, it is an idea which 
affects the whole of the political life of Eu- 
rope. We see a new Europe, as it were, 
growing up on the other side of the Atlantic, 
and though their problems are for the mo- 
ment not ours, and though they resolve to keep 
aloof from our affairs, their very existence has 
its influence on us. Little by little the polit- 
ical perspective alters; the world is seen to 
contain other nations than the three or four 
which have been used to consider themselves 
as the only progressive and truly civilized 
nations. As yet, indeed, the Old World must 
be admitted to be the more interesting, but 
even in this respect 50 years more will make 
an astonishing difference.—London Times. 


NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 
How Sponges are Caught.—A_ correspon- 
dent of a New Haven paper tells how they 


fish for sponges in the Bahamas : 

“When a vessel arrives at the fishin 
ground it is anchored, and the men, in sma 
boats, proceed to look for sponges in the 
water below. The water is a beantifal light 
blue color, and so clear that a sixpence can 
be seen on the white, sandy bottom in thirty- 
five to forty feet of water. Of course when 
there is no wind, and the surface of the water 
is still, the sponges are easily seen; but when 
a gentle breeze is blowing a ‘sea-glass’ is 
used. A sea-glass consists of a square pine 
box twenty inches in length, a pane of glass 
about ten by twelve inches, placed in one end, 
water-tight. To use it the glass end is thrust 
into the water, and the face of the operator 
is placed close to the other. By this means, 
the wave motion of the water is overcome 
and the bottom readily seen. 

“Sponges, when seen on the bottom at- 
tached to rocks, look like a big black bunch. 
They are pulled off their natural beds by 
forked hooks, which are run down under the 
sponge, which is formed like the head of a 
cabbage, and the roots pulled from the rocks. 
When brought to the surface it is a mass of 
soft, glutinous stuff, which to the touch feels 
like soap or thick jelly. When a boat-load 
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is obtained they are taken to the shore, where 
a crawl is built in which they are placed to 
die, so that the jelly substance will readily 
separate from the firm fibre of the sponge. 
These crawls are built by sticking pieces of 
brush into the sand out of the. water, large 
enough to contain the catch. It takes from 
five to six days for the insect to die, when 
the sponges are beaten with small sticks, and 
the black, glutinous substance falls off, leav- 
ing the sponge, after a thorough. washing, 
ready for market. To the fishermen, gener- 
ally, the occupation is not a lucrative one. 
I am told the wages will hardly average 
three dollars per week besides board. There 
is but little diving for sponges, except for a 
particularly fine bunch which cannot be 
gotten by the hook. The sponge is formed 
by small insects, and is the hive in which 
they live. Different qualities are found grow- 
ing side by side, although in certain regions 
the finer and more valuable sponges are 
found.” 


There seems to be no longer any doubt 
that the reason annual plants disappear for a 
season or more is that seeds sometimes con- 
tinue dormant, through some peculiarities 
occurring unfavorable to germination. Per- 
ennial plants will sometimes pass a season 
without blooming, and in this way are be- 
lieved not to exist. Bulbous or tuberous 
plants will sometimes make new bulbs from 
old ones, without producing foliage, and in 
this way naturally elude attention. In the 
London Science Gossip James Buckman notes 
having carefully watched a rough meadow in 
which the curious bee orchis abounds. In 
1879 immense quantities appeared, but not a 
solitary plant appeared in 1880. The tubers, 
however, will make new ones from the old 
ones, and leaves and flowers probably appear 
this year. Orchids are believed by Mr. Dar- 
win to be very old creations, of which many 
forms are dying out. Certainly the rarity of 
seeding, difficulties of germination when they 
do mature seed, inability to extend their loca- 
tions, and such little troubles as now indi- 
cated seem to show that they are “ incom- 
pletely adapted” to modern surroundings.— 
The Independent. 


ITEMS. 


THE Institute of Technology, of Boston, re- 
ceived a gift of $25,000 from Mr. Nathaniel 
Thayer the day before he died. 


ALL the designs submitted for the new two- 
cent postage stamp bear the head of Washing- 
ton. The selection of the design may not be 
made for several weeks. 


PRESIDENT ARTHUR has received a letter 
from Berlin enclosing a contribution of 1,000 
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marks from several prominent bankers of that 
city for the relief of the flood sufferers in this 
country. 


THE Senate of New York has passed the 
bill compelling telegraph and telephone com- 
panies to place their wires under ground in 
New York and Brooklyn, after March 1, 1885. 


THE emigration from Switzerland to Amer- 
ica has assumed alarming proportions. Sev- 
eral districts are fast becoming depopulated. 
It is stated that Guttannen is without an in- 
habitant. The exodus is. owing to the bad 
harvests and American competition. 


A TELEGRAM from Paris states: ‘ Investi- 
gation into M. de Lessep’s plans for the forma- 
tion of an inland sea in the Sahara shows that 
the proposed canal can be easily cut, and it is 
now thought that there will be no further 
difficulty in securing the necessary capital to 
carry the enterprise to a successful conclu- 
sion.’ 


Two dynamite depots have been discovered 
in St. Petersburgh. Forty persons were ar- 
rested yesterday. The week’s arrests number 
200, including pupils of the military schools 
and railway officials. The Government has 
resolved to expel all Italians who are without 
permanent occupation. 


THE St. James’s Gazette contains the follow- 
ing: ‘‘In making known that she will for the 
future attend no meetings at which the recog- 
nized ‘sport’ is pigeon shooting, the Princess 
of Wales has done well. By this step she has 
probably effected more than the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals could 
have effected by years of labor.” 


ONE of the omissions of the last Congress 
for which there can be small excuse was the 
failure to make provision of some sort for the 
accommodation of the Library. Some place 
must be provided for the books, which increase 
in number at an enurmous rate, and they 
ought to be put at once into permanent quar- 
ters where they will be vailable for reference. 
Piling them up in the crypt of the Capitol 
serves ——— & means of temporary storage, 
from which the books are pretty sure to suffer. 
—Public Ledger. 


In Denmark a journal named Freden (Peace) 
has been commenced as the special organ of a 
movement in favor of peace, and of making 
Denmark a neutral country, which shall not 
be affected by the wars or disputes of the other 
European States. A portion of the columns of 
this journal is devoted to the question of in- 
ternational arbitration and to papers showing 
the great superiority of this mode of settling 
disputes, as compared with the costly and ter- 
rible resort to war. 


NOTICES. 


The Quarterly Meeting’s Committee will 
attend Haverford morning meeting on First- 
day, Fourth month Ist. 


A Circular Meeting will be held at Friends’ 
Meeting-house, corner of Unity and Waln 
streets, Frankford, under the care of a Com- 
mittee of Green Street Monthly Meeting, on 
First-day, Fourth month Ist, 1883, at 3 P.M. 





